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most freakish changes. For instance the Kreis Kartuzy, just west of Danzig, gave its 
percentages of Kasuhbian and Polish-speaking people at the four census dates 18^, 1900, 
1905, and 1910 as 66.4, 69, 69.4, 72.1 per cent of the total population — ^very reasonable 
changes; but on dividing the number of Kashubians by the sum of Kashubians and Poles 
we find the percentage of Kashubians to be 43, 99, 47, and 99, incredible fluctuations. 
The people were not reporting their mother tongue, but a report of it was being put in 
their mouths by officials who did not contrive to be consistent. 

Another inconsistency pointed out is the greater excess of women among the Poles 
than among the Germans. The suggestion is made that the Polish young men are sent 
to other parts of Prussia for their military service and German recruits sent to these 
provinces in their places. This is justified by census figures for the same districts 
by age periods. For 100 Polish men of 10-20 years there were 102 women, but for 100 
men, age 20-30, there were 133 Polish women; for Germans the proportions of women 
for the two age periods are 100 and 95. 

Many other discrepancies are noted. 

The reviewer does not find all Dr. Romer's arguments clear, a condition to which 
very careless proof reading contributes. There is some haze around the school coeffici- 
ent. Polish school children are reported by a separate census as numerous beyond 
expectation. It seems as if they were more consistently and objectively reported. A 
formula is based upon their number to estimate the true proportion of Poles in every 
district. Also use is made of numbers of voters for Polish candidates for the Reichstag 
to control the census figures. 

The Prussian census estimates for the six eastern provinces of Prussia and five 
neighboring Kreise was 3,000,000 Poles. Romer would add of Kashubians, Masurians, 
and bilinguals nearly 500,000; for correction of official figures, over 500,000; and of Polish 
emigrants to other parts of Prussia, 900,000. So that he finds 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
Poles in Prussia in 1910. 

He produces a map of the distribution of these Poles, which shows them occupying 
the ground much more continuously than on the maps of the Prussian census. This, 
too, he reproduces on the same scale and in the same style ; also a map by Langhans of the 
same date and from the same data. He has had the areas of Polish predominance 
measured on all these maps, finding 11,000 square kilometers on the Langhans map, 
17,000 on the map from the Prussian statistical atlas, and 20,000 on his own. 

There can be no doubt the Germans underestimated the Polish inhabitants of these 
provinces. It is to be hoped we may have the detailed results of the plebiscite in 
AUenstein to compare with these figures. Mark Jepfbeson 

A Geographical Compendium on North and South America 

Onesime Rbclus, edit. Grande GfiographiS Bong lUustree: Les Pays et les Peuples: 
Vol. 5 [North and South America; Polar Regions]. 371 pp.; maps, ills. H. de 
Lamothe: Canada, pp. 3-40; J. G. Kergomard: Etats-Unis, pp. 43-136; L. Marc- 
ScHRADEB AND J. G. Kergomard : Lcs Antilles, pp. 137-146; Desir:^ Charnay: 
Mexique et Amerique Centrale, pp. 149-202; Victor Huot: Amerique du Sud 
(Bresil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Republique Argentine, Chili, Bolivie, Perou, Ecuador, 
Colombie, Venezuela, Guyanes), pp. 205-318; Gustave Regelsperger: Les 
Regions Polaires, pp. 321-360; Antoine Cabaton: Les Modifications Territoriales 
de la Peninsule des Balkans, pp. 361-364. Bong & Cie., Paris, 1914. 15 x 12 
inches. 

Volume 5 of this series of geographies (of which Vols. 1 and 2, Europe, were re- 
viewed in the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 6, 1918, p. 378; Vol. 3, Scandinavia and Asia, in the Geogr. 
Rev., Vol. 7, 1919, pp. 194-195; and Vol. 4, Africa, in the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 4, 1917, 
pp. 327-328) covers all the lands of the western hemisphere. Neither pains nor 
expense have been spared to make the book attractive; it is handsomely bound, printed 
on a fine grade of paper, copiously illustrated with many pages in color, well sup- 
plied with maps, and, most essential of all, it is a carefully considered and well-bal- 
anced account of the lands, peoples, and industries of the various countries of the 
Americas. The size of the book, printed in folio, and the excessive weight are, however, 
prejudicial to its use in a private library and will in all probability limit its use. 

The maps deserve special commendation. There are double page maps, physical 
and political, of the larger divisions of the western world — a better physical map of 
the United States, 1:10,000,000. than can be found in most United States publications, 
and the collection of these, of which there are fourteen, would make an excellent gen- 
eral atlas for North and South America. In addition to these, the text has smaller 
maps, seventy-one in all, of climate, of density of population, and of special locations, 
such as the environs of New York City, which render the text particularly illuminating. 
The 364 pages of text in the volume are divided among the divisions of the west- 
ern hemisphere in the following proportions: Canada, 11 per cent; United States, 25; 
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Antilles, 2.5; Mexico and Central America, 16; South America, 32; Polar Regions, 13; 
and the Balkans— which discussion apparently is a supplement to an earlier volume with 
the materials brought up to the date of the settlement of the boundaries following the 
last Balkan War — 0.5 per cent. The treatment of the countries with the exception of 
the United States is to a large degree similar and follows the usual order and topics 
found in most general geographies. In the case of the United States, the people par- 
ticularly are made the object of an analysis, which shows a mixture of careful evaluation 
of the national character and a too great trust in national caricatures. While now and 
then the author describes certain specific or provincial traits as being more widely 
prevalent than they actually are, on the whole he has probably made as fair an esti- 
mate of the people of the United States as any one so situated could. 

To see ourselves from the viewpoint of an outsider is at all times a desirable thing, 
although sometimes it is not altogether a pleasing experience; yet the reading of this 
description of the American character is not in the least unpleasant; on the contrary, 
possibly because of that self-assurance which the author insists is one of our leading 
traits, it is often amusing. 

The account opens under the heading of "a country without a name," and it is 
stated that the "United States of America" is not a sufficiently explicit designation 
for the Union, and furthermore is an awkward name in that it does not allow the use 
of a single word for the inhabitants as is common in Europe when one speaks of the 
French, English, etc. Again, in the same connection, it is hinted that the insistence 
upon the word "American" shows a desire to absorb all of the two continents and to 
extend the "America for the Americans" slogan much more than to a belief in the 
Monroe Doctrine of exclusion of eastern hemisphere control; to extend it even to an 
actual absorption of the western world by the United States. This same feeling is 
expressed again in the analysis of the race by the insistence that American imperialism 
has not said its last word. While Africa seems closed to it, the breaking up of China 
and the troubles in Latin America, it is predicted, will give occasion for its manifesta- 
tion again as formerly at Panama. 

The author considers the unity of races in the United States through absorption as 
a wonderful phenomenon. He quotes the motto "E pluribus unum" as more than a 
motto, as the statement of a reality which has come to pass through the experience of 
years. That many races, of many creeds, from all kinds of lands should settle in a 
strange land and become absorbed by another race altogether foreign to it is to the 
European a strange and remarkable realization of the ideas which the political union 
of a few somewhat allied colonies in the infancy of the Republic somewhat ideally 
expressed in this motto. 

Our "mushroom" cities — and all save Boston, to which the author pays homage 
like a Bostonian, and New Orleans are rated in this class — are too new to attract the 
European, whose idea of a city includes a historical background with relics, sepulchers, 
and sacred shrines. The absence of a history is given as a reason for the common 
designation of the streets by numerals and letters, as "corner of 7th Avenue and 253rd 
Street," on the ground possibly that since the country is so new we have long ago used 
up all the historical and descriptive names and thus must resort to numbers as designa- 
tory titles. The idea that such a system is one of great convenience to the stranger 
has apparently never been introduced to the author or, if so, has never been accepted 
as worthy. "If you know one American city, you know them all." The streets cross 
at right angles, there are "blocks" of equal dimensions, and in the business districts 
there are invariably "sky scrapers" because the land is so valuable — these are the main 
items in the description. 

The American is described as above everything else devoted to business. Trad- 
ing has assumed in Yankeeland an importance beyond its due, the author asserts; it 
occupies the whole life, the child at school does not dream of the stripes of the 
officer or of a great administrative station, his dream is to be a great business 
man. Save the small minority who continue their studies, children are thrust into 
active life at an age when the little European thinks only of play. It is amazing that 
an estimate of the American tendencies is given so confidently by a scholar who has 
so much to say about the historical background, without some slight glimpse into the 
idealism and ethical doctrines which are instilled into the American youth at school 
through the medium of literature. If this had been done, and the models which are 
set for the youth to emulate — from Robert Bruce up — had been appreciated, the author 
would not have emphasized the fact that the man who fails is not dishonored and lost, 
as in France, but is allowed to begin again. The greater part of this estimate is one of 
superficial comparison without any attempt to dig down to the roots. 

In concluding, the American is described as muscular and lean, boastful of his 
strength and endurance, enjoying out-of-door sports, and somewhat less well-knit 
than the Englishman. "The women are pretty, at times remarkably handsome, 
especially in high society. Those living in Baltimore are universally famed, tall and 
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slender, gracious, decidedly alluring, owing to sports and to the independent life led 
since infancy. The eyes and the hair are superb, the color recalling that of the English ; 
but, unfortunately, the teeth are often large and very frequently filled with gold." 
The American diseases are enumerated as tuberculosis; stomach trouble, induced by the 
use of ice water, spiced foods, sometimes by alcoholic liquors, the habit of midday 
meals, swift living, and constant attention to work ; nervousness due to a noisy and 
exciting work; and appendicitis. 

These are given as types of estimates of the American. It is not desirable to judge 
the entire work by these, for in the descriptive parts of the text, and it is mostly that, 
the writers are not influenced so much by their own ideals of life and appear more at 
home in interpreting topography and climate than they do in dissertating on character. 

Robert M. Bbown 

Travels in Alaska 

Hudson Stuck. Voyages on the Yukon and Its Tributaries: A Narrative of Summer 

Travel in the Interior of Alaska, xvi and 397 pp. ; maps, ills., index. Charles 

Scribner's Sons, New York, 1917. 14.50. 9x6 inches. 

Dr. Stuck is a Protestant Episcopal clergyman who has lived many years in 
Alaska. All he has written about that country is worth while because he is a keen 
observer who has traveled thousands of miles there, has studied the things he describes, 
and strives for accuracy in all he writes. He expresses regret that he lacks scientific 
geographical training; but he has qualities that make his books valuable to all readers 
who seek reliable accounts of Alaska. He is a keen observer, mixes common sense 
with all he writes, seeks nothing but the truth, and records what he sees in a way to hold 
attention and interest. 

Dr. Stuck traveled in his steam launch PHican along the Yukon River and its tribu- 
taries for ten summers, covering in that time about 30,000 miles and noting all the 
way the things that seemed to him most important, such as the regimen of the water- 
ways, the forests, plains, flora, fauna, climatic conditions, mines and miners, settle 
ments, natives, and so on. We may consider this book as a fairly complete summary of 
Alaska, in most of its aspects. 

Only a few bits of the information the book contains can be mentioned here. 
Dawson, the capital of the Yukon Territory, is in process of steady decay because the 
placer diggings are exhausted and no quartz veins have yet been discovered to prolong 
its life. The town had extensive development; it contained many substantial buildings 
and attractive residences and gardens, but it will meet the fate that befalls rnost 
placer-mining towns after their alluvial gold is exhausted. Forty Mile, Circle City, 
and other famous placer regions are also nearly exhausted. 

Above its White River affluent the Yukon is a clear, pellucid stream; White River 
heads in glacial brooks, and its turbid waters so becloud the Yukon as completely to 
destroy its limpidity. At the mouth of the Tanana tributary, darkened with the 
wastage that the glaciers at its source have dug from the soil, the Yukon turns nearly 
black. What Dr. Stuck saw, in the course of years, of the tremendous power of ice to 
grind down mountains and carve out valleys, convinced him that glaciers have been 
far more potent than earthquakes and volcanoes and most other agencies in changing 
the surface of the earth. 

It is only of late years that the name Yukon River has been applied to all its 
variously named stretches. It was discovered piecemeal, and explorers gave special 
names to the parts they reached, not knowing that they constituted a continuous 
stream. 

Years ago, our newspapers had much to say of the agricultural possibilities of 
Alaska. Dr. Stuck does not share these sanguine views. It has been proved, he admits, 
that hardy and early varieties of grain and garden vegetables may be ripened. But truck 
farming is profitable only in the neighborhood of the mines. When mining shall give 
out remote Alaska can never hope to raise crops for export in competition with other 
countries. Gyrus C. Adams 

Latin American History 

W. W. Sweet. A History of Latin America. 283 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr., 
index. The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. 1919. $3.00. 8J x 6 
inches. 

Teachers of Latin American history have often sought, unsuccessfully, for just 
such a book as this. There has been no comprehensive work in English, we believe, 
that would serve as a textlaook for the courses now being given in many of our colleges 
and universities. This is true particularly regarding the colonial period. Over a half 
of the present volume is given to that field. In its wealth of detail it will also be of 
value as a reference work to the student and to the general reader. For the latter 



